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Boston, during the may- 
Mr. 
Quincy, made some sur- 
then 


Social 
Experimen- oralty of 
tation. 


Josiah 


prising strides toward what 


appeared in every way better muni- 


cipal administration and_ broader 
social life for its citizens. Those 
who have succeeded Mr. Quincy 
have shown—what was already evi- 


dent before the close of his term 

that the ideal theory deteriorated 
sadly by the time it became _ prac- 
tice; that the economy figured out 
basis sometimes 


on a commercial 


became an _ extravagance’ when 
the 


holder; that the intelligent but in- 


worked out by political job- 


dependent individuality found in 
unpaid municipal ‘boards does not 
readily evolve concerted policies 
when difficult problems are to be 
the old 


content to leave 


solved—problems which 
office-holder was 
that 


ments for the benefit of the 


unfaced ; municipal improve- 
masses 
may, if not cautiously conducted, 


plunge the city of the next genera- 


tion into unbearable debt. These 
facts doubtless come with the force 
of a distinct shock to those who 


have followed in a general way and 
with hearty sympathy the efforts 
of Mr. Quincy to serve the interests 
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and further the welfare of the people 
of Boston. Under the cultured in- 
stinct which drew about it for sup- 
port the intelligence of the com- 
munity has been found the weak 
yielding of the 
of the 
under the ability which could recog- 


politician to the 


clamor petty office-seeker ; 
nize and meet the need of the city’s 
children for more abundant physical 
recreation, of its citizens for broader 
educational opportunities, of the 
business community for less com- 
plex and inaccessible railroad ter- 
minal facilities, has been revealed 
the incautious financier who builded 
the But 


its mistakes, which doubt- 


without cost. 


with all 


counting 


less look considerably larger at the 
moment than they really are, the 
administration so recently closed 
has had an influence on the life of 
the people of Boston and on the 
municipal consciousness of the cities 
of the entire country which will not 
be effaced. It may have been a costly 
period of experiment for Boston, 
but we doubt if a third of its citi- 
zens would, if they could, repudiate 
the That it is 
the privilege and duty of the muni- 


lesson with the cost. 


cipality to see that its citizens, and 
especially its children, are provided 
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with'}{f abundant 
physical and intellectual well-being 
is a teaching which has taken hold 
in this country, not be 
easily forgotten either by the masses 


opportunity for 


and will 
or by those who have their interests 
at heart. Experiments in this direc- 
tion are worth while, and the ex- 
travagance and bad administration 
which has marked some already at- 
tempted is not an_ ineradicable 
factor. 

An example of the benefits gained 
when the municipality and the state 
interest themselves directly in the 
recreations of the people is shown in 
the noteworthy change which has 
Nantasket the 


Coney Island of Boston, since it has 


come over beach, 
been made a part of the state reser- 
vation the 


vender, 


system. ‘ Rowdyism, 


tin-type man, the peanut 
the merry-go-round, beer, and the 
whole army of fakirs no longer of- 
fend in any degree as of old, al- 
outskirts 


though hanging on the 


the limits.” 


With the absence of these, restoring 


beyond reservation 
the beach physically to its natural 
beauty and charm, and morally toa 
place where genuine rest and recrea- 
tion may be found, the people of 
Boston and 
quick to avail themselves of a place 


its environs have been 


where respectable families, and 
especially children, may go in com- 
fort and safety to enjoy the sea air 


and the breakers. 


The New York 7ribune 


h Airt ; 
Fresh air to vouches for the following 


take Home. 
experience of a fresh-air 

lad in the country : 
Just before his return home he 
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got hold of a bicycle pump, and 
marched off with glistening eyes to 
a secluded nook behind the barn. 
When the farmer host, who had 
missed the pump, came around in 
search of it a few minutes later he 
was confronted with a remarkable 
spectacle. The central figure was a 
small boy with widely distended 
cheeks, two shining eyes fairly 
popping out of his head, and a com. 
plexion the color of a southern 
sunset. He was sitting down, his 
hat had fallen off, and he appeared 
to be in the agonies of a Chinese 
torture. In his hands was the 
bicycle pump, the tube of which 
was in his mouth, and he was pump- 
ing away for dear life. 

‘Hi, there, what yer doin’,” yelled 
the farmer in sharp tones of anxiety. 
More violent pumping was all the 
answer he received. He ran toward 
the boy with long strides, terror 
stricken at the lad’s appearance. 

‘“* Drop it, now—drop it—drop it!” 
he shouted, and just as he was 
about to grasp the offending bicycle 
pump the little fellow dropped it 
and rolled over like a collapsed 
balloon. A few minutes later the 
explanation was given. 

“TIT was only tryin’,” he gasped, 
“tryin’ ter pump—some fresh air 
inter me—ter take home—an’ keep.” 


Among the many echoes 

- — of fresh-air excursions 
. which come to us at this 

time of the year the above is but an 
exaggerated instance of a fact which 
has been generally noted; i. e., that 
the small boy from the city is always 
a very restless institution, and often 
a very troublesome one. The scrapes 
and mischief he can get into, espe- 
cially when in congregate, are rather 
too much for the endurance of many 
good-hearted farmer-hosts, and the 
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result is a preference, in invitations, 
for girls. In Chicago this has been 
very noticeable this summer in the 
fresh-air work of the bureau of chari- 
ties, which states that it is compelled 
to send out parties in the ratio of 
three girls to every boy. 


It has been a remarkable 

The Outcome * 
ofthe season for the extension 
Fresh-Air 
Movem nt. 
every part of the country, 


of fresh-air work. From 
in cities large and small, by charities, 
by churches, by newspapers, by in- 
dividuals, the movement has been 
taken up, until it would seem that 
no small boy or girl, certainly in the 
great centres of population, need go 
without a week or two away from 
the heat of the city. The editor 
has, indeed, met within the year boys 
of fifteen or sixteen who have never 
seen the country and did not know 
what woods looked like, but these 
are representatives of the childhood 
of five or ten years ago, when milk 
and cows had no necessary relation, 
and the small park had yet to come 
to teach the tenement boy what a 
tree looks like. 

But there is something a little 
startling to us self-appointed guar- 
dians of the independence of the 
poor in the critical comment of one 
fresh-air youngster that in his judg- 
ment the country was way ahead 
of the fresh-air home at the sea- 
shore. Is it possible that in the 
abundance of our generosity we 
have outstepped the bounds of what 
to the feeble child, the sick baby, or 
the overworked mother is a sympa- 
thetic social courtesy,and allowed the 
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impression to go out that a gratuitous 
fresh-air outing is the right of every 
child of the tenement, and that if 
the entertainment provided by a 
particular agency is not satisfactory, 
the patronage of the youthful guest 
will be transferred to some competing 
institution next year? We are not 
questioning the physical benefit to 
the children, nor the resultant gain 
to the community. But it must be 
borne in mind that for any large 
class of society to be educated into 
the habit of receiving a dole, what- 
ever its form, from any other class 
of society, is a policy utterly an- 
tagonistic to the democratic spirit 
of this country, a practice which 
can not but be fatal to the inde- 
pendence of the recipient class. 
Clearly, if the rational—as contrast- 
ed with the sentimental—basis of 
fresh-air work is the increased value 
to the community of sturdier boys 
and girls, these outings should be 
school 


carried on as the_ public 


system, under public supervision 


and at public expense. But no one, 
probably, could be found who would 
say that public sentiment is prepared 
for such a step. Only too welcome 
are the much more conservative ad- 
vances which have been gained so 
far, the recognition that public wel. 
fare demands breathing places in 
congested tenement districts, bath- 
ing facilities in both summer and 
winter, playgrounds for the children 
of the street, and guidance for their 
idle vacation hours. Our munici- 
palities are not ready to go into the 
country-week business, 
may appear its need. 


logical as 
Therefore it 

















is necessary for those who like to 
the the 
browned, full cheeks of the city’s 


hear laughter and_ see 


children returning from their week 


of fresh air to plan the con- 


tinued support of the movement 


resources for some 
But it is 


now to begin, as has been done in 


from private 


time to come. time 
rare instances, to count on the finan- 
children 
the RE- 
remember the plan of 


cial co-operation of the 


themselves. Readers. of 
VIEW 


Mayor Quincy of Boston by which 


will 


the municipality conducted a camp 
at which boys, and, later, we believe, 
girls, received a week or two of 
outing at a cost to them within the 
reach of nearly every one, and a per 
capita cost to the city, including 
gratuitous entertainment of a few 
who could not pay, very much less 
than that which is expended by any 
The 


interesting point of this is that the 


large private fresh-air agency. 


majority of those who would like 
their such an 


outing, the plain people of the city, 


children to go on 


were able to meet the little expense 


involved—and without loss of self- 


respect. It is a mistake, now that 
the tenement population has been 
educated into the idea of the country 
week, to continue to exhaust the 
available funds in paying the entire 
expenses of a comparatively few, 
when by devoting the same amount 
to careful administration and suppli- 
menting it with what 
themselves are able to pay the bene. 


the parents 


fit of an outing might be brought 
the 
number now enjoying it. 


within reach of double the 
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We are constantly running across 
kind-hearted who 
thatthe 


generosity of the community should 


philanthropists 
persist in assuming 
be directed solely toward that little 
section of the population which we 
are pleased to call the submerged 
tenth; that tenth 
picked up and nursed along without 


this should be 


exacting any effort on its part; 
that any plan which would require 
material co-operation from the bene- 
ficiary would exclude some of these 
unfortunates, and therefore be un- 
The 


five 


charitable. sturdy independ. 


ence of the other tenths of 


society which is struggling along 
with the problem of earning a living 


and a future for its children is 
forgotten by these philanthropists, 
and the lot of the pauper in spirit is 
made softer than that of the work- 
man who is too manly to have cone 
for his family what he is too poor to 
So, doubtless, 


the proposal,to make fresh-air out- 


do of himself alone. 


ings available, at a modest expense, 
to the children of the great mass of 
the people, rather than to spend all 
the moncy in carrying the entire 
expenses of a much smaller number, 
from a less worthy class of the popu- 
lation, will meet with earnest protest. 
But we confess we do not see,—when 
clear that the state is not 
ready to provide, and our private 


it 4s 


resources are not adequate to pro- 
vide, for all equally,—why _ the 
energies of the generous should be 
devoted to perpetuating a relatively 
small pauper class and a dangerously 
fecund pauper spirit, rather than to 
insuring the sturdy development of 
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the great mass of children who have 
received from their parents the spirit 
of independent American citizenship. 


Government’s O98 July 7 Gen. Leonard 


Charity 


Wood, military governor 
Policy in Cuba. 


of Cuba, promulgated a 
decree, taking effect August 1, 
establishing a permanent policy of 
dealing with destitute children in 
Cuba on the lines noted in our last 
issue in connection with the closing 
of the orphan asylums established 
by the Red Cross. The decree, which 
was prepared largely by Mr. Homer 
Folks, covers the general subject of 
public charities, but its most im- 
portant portions are those relating 
to the care of children. Article II 
begins as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the 
general policy of the island of Cuba, 
to be carried into effect as speedily 
as circumstances will permit, that 


destitute and delinquent children 
who are now, or become in the 
future, subjects of support from 


public funds, shall be cared for by 
the state, and shall be committed to 
the guardianship of the appropriate 
insular authorities. Such children 
shall be cared for according to their 
respective needs,—in families, train- 
ing schools, or reformatories, as may 
from time to time be found to be 
advisable. 

Che 


municipal or district public institu- 


establishment of additional 
tions for the care of children is pro- 
hibited, and any existing municipal 
institutions may be discontinued at 
the option of the municipality or by 
order of the department of charities. 
Payments from the insular treasury 
for the support of children in munici- 
pal or private institutions are to be 
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discontinued as rapidly as the state 
can take charge of the children. After 
September 1 such payments, until 
discontinued, are to be on a per 
capita basis. 

The alcaldes of the various munic- 
ipalities are authorized to commit 
the 


custody of the insular department of 


destitute children to care and 
charities, unless their support shall 
be voluntarily assumed by some in- 
dividual known to the alcalde to be 
of good moral character and of suf- 
ficient ability to provide for such 
child, or by some private charitable 
institution at its own expense. Be- 
fore making any commitment the 
alcalde is required to make a careful 
inquiry as to the whereabouts, cir- 
cumstances, and character of the 
surviving parents or grandparents of 
the child, the results of such inquiry 
to be reduced in writing and placed 
on file in his office, and a copy to be 
sent with the commitment papers to 
the charities department, if the child 
is committed. 

There is established under the im- 
of the de- 
partment of charities a bureau for 
This 


department is authorized to remove 


mediate administration 


placing children in families. 


from any municipal, private, or other 
asylum, any child who is being sup- 
ported at public expense, and place 
such child in a permanent home. 
No child is to be placed in a family 
until the department has satisfied 
itself, by an adequate investigation 
of the circumstances, reputation, and 
character of the family, that it is of 
good moral character and is able to 
make adequate and proper provision 
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for the care, education, and moral 
training of the child. The depart- 
ment must maintain effective over- 
sight, by personal visitation by its 
agents, by correspondence with the 
public school teachers, and by other 
means, over all children placed in 
families, until they reach the age of 
sixteen years. 

For the training of children who 
are not available for direct placing 
in families, two state institutions are 
established,—one for boys and one 
for girls. Each of these institutions 
is to be under the direct charge of 
the department of charities for a 
period of six months, at the end of 
which time it is to be placed under 
the control of a board of managers 
of five unpaid members. An exist- 
ing institution, established by the 
military department of Havana, is 
reorganized as the state training- 
school for girls; a corresponding 
institution for boys is to be located 
in the country. 

There are also to be two state in- 
stitutions for wayward children,— 
one for boys and one for girls. An 
existing institution, maintained by 
the city of Havana, partly a reform 
school and partly an orphan asylum, 
is to be reorganized as the state 
reform school for boys. The com- 
mitment of destitute children to the 
institution is to be discontinued, and 
all children heretofore admitted for 
destitution are to be placed in fami- 
lies or transferred to the institution 
Similar provi- 
to be made for a reform 
Each of the four 


inmates 


for destitute boys. 
sion is 
school for girls. 
receive 


institutions is to 
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from all parts of the island. So 
far as children are concerned the 
decree thus establishes in Cuba a 
system quite similar to that 
existing in Michigan, 
and other western states. 


now 
Minnesota, 
Hospitals 
for the destitute sick are to be con- 
tinued as local institutions under 
local management and support, but 
are subject to the oversight of the 
department of charities. The insane 
are to bea state charge and cared 
for in one state hospital for the 
insane. The department of chari- 
ties is given powers of inspection, 
inquiry, and recommendation some- 
what similar to those of the state 
board of charities of New York. At 
the head of the department of chari- 
ties at present is the superintendent 
of charities, an American military 
officer. A board of charities is pro- 
vided for, to consist of eleven mem- 
bers, one from each province and 
five from the island at large, serving 
without salary and for a term of six 
years each after first appointments. 
When the organization of the de- 
partment has been completed, the 
superintendent of charities is to 
and chief 


board of 


become the secretary 


executive officer of the 
charities, and subsequent vacancies 
in that position are to be filled by 
the board. The board of charities 
then becomes the supreme authority 


in the department. 


The board of charities of 


Porto Rico. ‘ 
insular 


Porto Rico, an 
body established a year ago, has 
under its charge two institutions for 


destitute children, known as the 
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“boys’ charity school” and_ the 
“sirls’ charity school,” the former 
having 300 inmates and the latter 
200. Both 


mates from all parts of the island. 


institutions receive in- 


It is stated that President 
plus Charles M. 


Maintenance the Carnegie steel com- 


Education 
Schwab of 


pany is about to found an institu- 
tion near Pittsburgh, in which an 


effort will be made to combine 
general training on mechanical lines 
with special trade instruction. The 


new institution is to be built up on 
the foundations of the existing St. 
Joseph’s protectory and school for 
homeless boys. In order to receive 
the proposed instruction the chil- 
dren will need to be admitted when 
quite young and to remain for a 
term of years. 

While it seems almost ungracious 
to criticise such generosity, when 
considered in the light of past ex- 
perience the proposed institution, 
if Mr. 
correctly announced, can be termed 


Schwab’s plans have been 
nothing less than another colossal 
Its 
limited to the comparatively small 


blunder. benefits are to be 


number of boys who can_ be 
well as instructed 
the 


receive its 


maintained as 


by the income from endow- 


ment. In order to 


instruction, they must live for 
several years away from all home 
atmosphere and under the unnatural 
influences of institutional life; they 
must also accept free board, shelter, 
and very likely clothing. While being 
taught the means of self-support, 


they are being accustomed to being 


supported by others. 


Why should 


the really invaluable opportunities 


for trade instruction be unequally 


yoked together with positively 


Why should 


the trade school not be located in 


harmful influences ? 
the city and be open to the much 
larger number who could enjoy its 
educational advantages while living 
in their own homes and thus also 
the 


home life and experience? 


lessons of 
Why 


not follow the example of Pratt, 


learning practical 


Drexel, and Armour, 
that of and 


Williamson? We have learned much 


Auchmuty, 


rather than Girard 


since Girard drew his famous will. 
One can not but contrast the mingled 
good and evil of the proposed found- 
ation with the gifts of Carnegie to the 
same community, which extend their 
privileges to all alike and which 
carry with their benefits no danger 
of creating or encouraging an atti- 
tude of dependence upon the charity 
of others. 
sbi At the eighteenth annual 
convention of the Michi- 
gan state conference of charities and 
correction and the county agents’ 
association, held at Detroit, Decem- 
ber 14-15, 1899, a valuable report 
on the after-careers of the children 
placed out in families from the state 
public school was made by Prof. J. 
A. Montgomery, superintendent of 
the institution, and an address on 
“The institution—the home,” was 
made by Hon. C. D. Randall, found- 
er of the institution. 
While Mr. Randall has nothing but 


praise for the Michigan system, of 


Michigan 
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which it deserves a large measure, 
he thought it wise to urge the county 
agents to raise their standards in 
selecting the families in which chil- 
dren are placed. There was also a 
decided conviction on the part of 
those present that the appointments 
of county agents who inspect homes 
in which children are to be placed, 
and visit children after they are 
placed out, should be more free from 
political considerations than they are 
at present. They are now made by 
the governor upon his own initiative. 
The suggestion that found most fa- 
vor was that appointments should 
be made by the governor upon the 
board of 


nomination of the state 


charities and correction. 

The series of papers contributed 
to the REVIEW by Mr. Homer 
Folks, on the history of the care of 
destitute, neglected, and delinquent 
children in the United States during 
the nineteenth century, has been 
reprinted by the permission of the 
REVIEW for distribution at the Paris 
exposition. 


Warden Chamberlain of 
Testimony of 


Criminars. tee Michigan state prison 


has been treated by some 
of the politicians of the state to an 
investigation, he having refused to 
resign his position at their request. 
At the hearings the board seems 


to have had difficulty in getting 


witnesses against the warden, and 
resorted to the calling in of notorious 


criminals from the prison to malign 


his management and character. The 
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result was, as might be expected, 
considerable insubordination among 
the prisoners. On one day 350 
men refused to work, because of a 
failure to them with 


anticipated treat for breakfast. Only 


serve some 
the coolest nerve and courage, with 
the best of discipline back of it, 
The 


Was 


prevented riot and bloodshed. 
fact that 
handled with perfect mastery by the 


such a situation 


warden should have satisfied the 
board that the present incumbent is 
worthy to retain his position, even 
if he does treat sham investigating 
boards scornfully and “think him- 
self the biggest man in the United 
States.” 


in a fizzle. 


The investigation ended 


Mr. Brockway’s -upt. Z. R. Brockway 


Resignation. of the Elmira re- 
formatory has not been so 
fortunate, the burdens of 


institution overcrowded against his 


age, an 


will, and the steady pressure of 
popular sentiment being against 
him. The present board of man- 


agers, appointed by Gov. Roosevelt, 
seems to have decided at the outset 
that Mr. Brockway must be made to 
drop out, and a persistent policy of 
cutting off his various aides and 
hampering his system of reforma- 
Steady 
rumors of charges to be preferred 


tion was early adopted. 
were circulated by New York papers, 


and the position made, as many 


times before, as uncomfortable as 


possible. In this courageous fashion 
the board has finally forced out the 
greatest penologist of the country, 
and, it is to be feared, brought the 
most famous reformatory institution 
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in the world within the reach of the 
politician's greed. Dr. Frank W. 
Robertson, resident physician of the 
reformatory, will be the new super- 
intendent. 

There seems to be little doubt 
that the last decade of Superintend- 
ent Brockway’s thirty years at 
Elmira has been attended by a 
disproportionate increase in the 
number and severity of corporal 
punishments resorted to. This is to 
be accounted for partially, perhaps, 
as has been claimed, by the harden- 
ing influence on character of so 
many years of absolute power in 
disciplining unruly prisoners, and 
the shorter patience of advancing 
old age. But it is much more to be 
considered that against Mr. Brock- 
way’s will the population of his 
institution was steadily increased 
beyond the numbers whom he 
believed he could hold by personal 
influence, the key-note of his system. 
The break, if such it must be con- 
sidered, was of the system rather 
than of the man. We shall not be 
surprised to find his successor in the 
course of time collapsing under the 
same difficulties,—or else changing 
the institution from a great reform- 
atory to a mediocre penitentiary. 
hihi First term prisoners at 

of the Sing Sing have been per- 

tock Step. mitted to substitute the 
military for the lock step, and the 
change will be introduced in all the 
state prisons of New York as soon as 
tested. Second and third-term pris- 
oners willretain the lock step. This 
change is in line with the partial 
abolition of stripes in many prisons 
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of the country. Warden Bussinger, 
of the eastern penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania, is stated in this connection 
to have said that he would favor still 
further reducing the humiliation of 
prisoners by abolishing the com- 
pulsory shaving of head and face. 
dian ai The Kansas state peniten- 
tiary undertook this year 
to establish the binding twine indus- 
try. New machinery was purchased, 
a large stock of fibre was secured, 
and the work of manufacturing 
binding twine began early in the 
season. When this twine was put 
on the market farmers in Oklahoma 
were paying 20 cents a pound and 
the Kansas farmers 12 cents. Re- 
cently the management reduced the 
price to 10% cents a pound and an- 
nounced that they would sell outside 
of the state; but low prices for 
twine did not succeed, and the plant 
closed down on the first of July. 
The prison commission found that 
they had $30,000 tied up in twine 
for which they had no market. The 
trust has made strong competition 
by offering twine on credit while the 
state exacts cash of the farmers. 
The Kansas commission anticipated 
a large sale in the wheat regions to 
the north. but the severe drought 
has shut down this market. Thus 
the first year’s venture of the binding 
twine industry in Kansas will prob- 
ably end with a financial Joss. 
iia At a recent session of the 
Arkansas bar association 
John A. Williams, judge of the 
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United States district court, deliv- 
ered an address urging the estab- 
lishment of a reform school in the 
state. 


It is reported that the national 
convention of chiefs of police, re- 
cently held at Cincinnati, was prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of the 
continuance of infliction of the death 
penalty. 

London has had several 
The Kip 

St. Pancras Stirrings up lately, abroad 
a over the hospital manage- 
ment in South Africa, and 
at home over the discovery that her 
insane census has been unduly in- 
creased by the certifying of idiots 
and others not properly insane as 
such, by officers who receive fees for 
so doing. The physicians who 
grant the certificates of lunacy have 
been in the habit of sharing their 
fee with the relieving officer of the 
parish, who has charge of lunatics 
of the parish, and this latter official 
also was feed by proprietors of pri- 
vate asylums for bringing patronage 
to them. Physicians were given 
certificates to make out in propor- 
tion to the size of their fees to the 
relieving officer. It has thus seemed 
the interest of this officer to find 
as many cases of insanity as pos- 
sible, and in St. Pancras, where the 
abuse was first discovered, there are 
one hundred per cent more certified 
insane than in the adjoining parish 

of Islington. 
For the use of pupils at 


A Dictionary f 
for the Bing, te =M 


aryland school for 
the blind Mr. Marshall E. 
Reddick, head teacher of literature 





at that institution, is engaged in 
printing a standard dictionary of in- 
It is to be the only 


termediate size. 
complete dictionary in the point 
system in the world, and will com- 
prise sixteen volumes of 100 pages 
each. It is being printed from brass 
plates prepared on the stereograph. 


It is reported that in con- 

‘“*Back to : - 

the Lang.” siderable portions of rural 
England the wages of farm 

servants have been increased by sums 
varying from sixpence to a couple 
of shillings a week, indicating a 
scarcity of labor. Deducting what- 
ever share of this is due to the great 
draft on labor the present wars are 
making, it is felt in some quarters 
that the difficulty is the world-wide 
drift of population to the cities. 
The re-establishment of small hold- 
ings, as in Denmark and Wiirtem- 
berg, is suggested as a_ remedy. 
Perhaps the brighter social outlook 
which is afforded the Danish peasant 
has rather more to do with the solu- 
Small hold- 
ings alone will not draw the young 
men back from the charms of city 


life. 


tion in that country. 


Sterilized milk has made 
Food 


Preservatives, ‘tS Way into the life of the 


poor far enough perhaps 
to show how much of the sickness of 
infants during the heated season 
may be preventable through this 
simple precaution. It remains true, 
however, that the adult consumer in 
the cheaper markets of the city is 
probably exposed to much food that 
has been tainted by the heat, and to 
much which is “protected from 
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A PRINTERS’ FARM COLONY. 


taint” by various 


It is interesting to note in this con- 


preservatives. 


nection a point made by the Lon- 
don Hospital. 


asserted on many sides that boracic 


It has been valiantly 


acid, for instance, in the proportions 
generally used for preservative pur- 
poses, could not possibly injure the 
The Hospital, however, 
calls attention to the fact that even 
if the 
effects in itself, it may have been 


consumer, 


preservative have no bad 
used by the unscrupulous wholesaler 
to arrest decomposition already set 
in. Goods thus passed on to the 
consumer would seem to be all 
right, the activity of the microbe 
colonies having been checked. But 
once in the intestinal canal, under 
favorable conditions once more, the 
microbes would promptly renew 
This 


points out the real danger of the 


their mischievous activity. 
preservative and the necessity of 
prohibiting its use. 


Superannuatead NOt far from New York 
Printers’ =the typographical union 
Colony. of that city has estab- 

lished a farm colony of some two 

hundred acres for the support of its 
superannuated or otherwise unem- 


ployed members. 


The union has aconsiderable num- 
ber of members who have passed 
their working prime,and who through 
long membership are entitled to 
some material relief. The sum al- 
lowed these is $3 a week, an amount 
which has failed to provide for some 
of the barest necessities. At the 
farm which has been established, it 
is possible to support these old men 
very comfortably for about $1.60 
per week, and the balance of their 
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allowance permits the purchase of 
clothing and a few small luxuries. 
As the men actually earn enough to 
pay for their board and _ lodging, 
there is no sense of dependence. 

Able-bodied members of the union 
who can not obtain work are allowed 
$2 a week for thirty weeks of any 
calendar year. These, if they care 
to work on the farm, are, like the 
superannuates, allotted about an acre 
of land, with seed, fertilizers, and 
the use of the farming implements. 
Last year, according to the New 
York //era/d, the dividend from their 
work enabled these men to earn an 
average of $75 apiece. This sum, in 
addition to their cash allowance, 
proved sufficient to board and iodge 
those who stayed on the farm during 
the winter and until the new relief 
was due and the season open for 
again preparing for planting. In 
these two cases, with the money al- 
lowed and earned, the printer farm- 
ers have been able to get through 
an entire year with comfort, guaran- 
teed against the hardships that are 
the lot of the unemployed in the 
city. 


The 


now so successfully oper- 


traveling libraries, 


Circulating 


Pictures. ¥ 
ated in several states, have 


the the 
pansion of a modest plan for beauti- 


formed incentive for ex- 
fying bare walls by the circulation 
This 


work is being undertaken among the 


of prints and photogravures. 


schools of New York state by the 
university of the state, in several 
cities throughout the country by 


private individuals or settlement 
workers, and among obscure homes 
New the 


woman’s educational association of 


of rural England by 
Boston and similar organizations. 


The pictures sent out to these 
homes, says the Conxgregationalist, 
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comprise landscapes, marine views, 
flowers, and other subjects repro- 
duced in photographs or colored 
lithographs. They are neatly framed 
with a border of gray matting. Two 
pockets are pasted on the back. One 
contains the library cards, and the 
other holds a short printed or written 
account of the picture and the artist. 
The name of the picture and artist 
is printed on the lower left hand 
corner of the mat. Eyelets are in- 
serted, or a brass hook attached, 
whereby the picture can be hung. 
When this is placed in astout manila 
envelope it is ready for its travels. 

The pictures go first to a school- 
house, which is used asa distributing 
centre, and from there to all the 
isolated workers in the vicinity. 
Many of these are foreigners; some 
are ignorant; but educated and 
ignorant alike are anxious to obtain 
them. The eagerness of the people 
to borrow them and their reluctance 
to give them up after an attachment 
of a week is often touching. 

The best photographs have been 
found too expensive for farming 
communities, not alone on account of 
the cost, but because of rough usage. 
It is for this reason that if the 


pictures are good, even if they are 
cheap, no one need despair. To 
make these galleries practical they 
must not only contain good pictures, 
but a selection that will appeal to 
the hearts of the community into 
which they are sent. Colored pic- 
tures are at first appreciated more 
than photographs. Beauty of 
mounting and practical adjustment 
of hanging and carrying must also 
be considered. The educational 
possibilities of these circulating pic- 
tures are only beginning to be 
recognized. 

Mr. C. D. Prevey has 


been ap- 


pointed general secretary of the 
charity organization § society of 
Lincoln, Neb., and will also be 
lecturer on sociology in the uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

A woman of fourteen 


Employment ss : sis aoe dai dale 
years experience in tnstt- 

Exchange. ~- é ¢ 

tution work with women 

and children desires a position, pre- 

ferably as superintendent or matron 


of an institution for children or aged 


people. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION AND PHILANTHROPY IN ILLINOIS. 


BY FLORENCE 


When the first effort was made in 
England for the enactment of far- 
reaching factory legislation the only 
appeal on its behalf which could 
have any hope of fruition was the 
appeal to pity. That was the era of 
Cobden and Bright, and of freedom 
run mad; and the proposal to re- 
strict the right of men, women, and 
children to do as they saw fit with 
their own lives and limbs, could reach 
the ears of parliament only through 
a Shaftsbury addressing his pleas to 


the nation on behalf of the most 
extreme and spectacular suffering. 
It was the vision of wretched, 
crippled children among the silk- 
workers; of the lash of the overseer 
scarring the half-naked bodies of 


sleepy children as they toiled 
through the small hours of the night 
in the cotton mills; it was, perhaps, 
largely Mrs. Browning's “ Cry of the 
Children” which moved the English 
parliament to its first reluctant and 
timorous steps along the road of 
industrial legislation on which Eng- 
land to-day marches at the head of 
the civilized nations. The ten hours’ 
bill could be enacted only when its 
advocates could get on the well- 
padded nerves of the lawmakers in- 
the 


deaths of babies from starvation be- 


controvertible testimony to 

cause of the inhumanly long absence 

of their mothers in the mills; with 

proven debauchery of little children 
285 
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their mal- 


treated by their employers, left to 


neglected by parents, 
their own guidance while they virtu- 
ally lived in the mills. There were 
in those days no labor members in 
parliament, no laboring voters in the 
trade 


constituencies, no powerful 


unions in the mills, no great daily 
newspapers watching eagerly for 
every scandal which might discredit 
an employer of labor presenting him- 
self for election as a candidate of the 
opposition. The only appeal, as 
has been said, was to the pity of the 
lawmakers. That was philanthropy’s 
last great opportunity in the field of 
labor legislation. Gradually, not in 
England alone, but throughout the 
civilized world, another principle has 
itself. 


occupied the places of power, and to 


established Democracy has 
democracy the appeal must be made 
to-day. 

the 
process is still working itself out. 


In our own country same 
Here, too, the earliest appeals have 
been to pity, and the initial meas- 
ures have been enacted in response 
to well-attested tales of and 
pro- 
hibition of the employment of chil- 


dren under ten years of age in cotton 


woe 


horror. In Massachusetts the 


mills was enacted in 1875 only after 
little boys and girls from seven to 
nine years old had perished in the 
granite mill” in that 
In New York state the ini- 


““ 


burning 
state. 
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tial factory law, enacted in 1886, 
applied only to women and children, 
and followed close upon the investi- 
gation by the state bureau of labor 
statistics into the hideous conditions 
attending tenement-house work in 
New York city. The first child- 
labor law of Illinois, enacted no 
longer ago than 1890, bears the trail 
of the pity impulse in the provision 
that a child of ten years of age, if it 
had dependent upon it any sick or 
infirm adult relative, might obtain 
from the local board of education 
exemption from the few weeks of 
school attendance prescribed for 
children not so burdened. 

Here, as in England, labor legisla- 
tion has undergone a continuous evo- 
lution. 
mitigating horrors recognized as un- 


Starting from the need of 


endurable,gradually extending to sys- 
tematic measures for the prevention 
of injury to the operatives, it comes, 
at last, to interest jointly the em- 
ployés and the consumers, as in the 
so-called “sweatshop ”’ laws and the 
bakeshop laws of several states. It 
is characteristic of the changing atti- 
tude of the public mind towards 
labor legislation that the present 
child-labor law of [llinois, which is 
second only to those of Massa- 
chusetts and New York in the scope 
of its provisions, grew up in the 
short space of time from 1893 to 
1897, and almost wholly without 
appeal to the sensational, emotional 
impulses of the community. The 
workingmen voters need no con- 
vincing ; they see the children work 
beside them in the factories and 


workshops. The legislators from 
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the manufacturing districts need 
little persuasion, for they bow to 
the wishes of the constituency. For 
the great disinterested body of the 
people, the consideration that the 
children of to-day are the voters of 
to-morrow, and must have their op- 
portunity to become intelligent citi- 
zens, is almost as effective as the 
appeal to pity on behalf of children 
overworked. 

I do not wish to ignore the fact 
that Illinois will still have horrors 
so long as the Illinois glassworks, 
at Alton, with its night employment 
of boys, and, in Chicago, the in- 
creasing numbers of boys in the 
stockyards and girls in the sweat- 
continue to 


shops disgrace the 


state; while 1,200 children carry 
cash in five department stores, and 
other hundreds of boys carry tele- 
grams and messages to all sorts of 
places at all hours of the nigat; 
while street children, unprotected 
by any law, are left to the tender 
mercies of their parents and the 
people who, with cruel kindness, 
buy of them papers, flowers, and 
other things, encouraging their life 
of truancy, vagrancy, beggary, and 
For the street child in 
his bitter experience combines all 


overwork, 
these evil things. Illinois has its 
share of horrors yet; and there is 
ample outlet for the activity and 
energy of the philanthropicaily in- 
clined of the state in dealing with 
them. 

Indeed, in a community in which 
all breathe soot contentedly ; where 
much of the bread is baked in cel- 
lars with sewers periodically backing 
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up into them, habitually filled with 


sewer-gas, the sun’s rays never 
entering to purify; in a community 
baking-powder eats the 
shoes of the children who pack it; 


bouillon cooked among the stenches 


in which 


of the stockyards, in close proximity 
to the fertilizer factories, is served 
at the most fashionable luncheons ; 
in a community where costliest gar- 
ments are made or finished in the 
kitchens of tenement-houses, the 
philanthropist may not find a ready 
hearing for the demand that work- 
rooms should be clean, light, and 
well-ventilated as they are required 
to be by the laws of Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, 


and neighboring states. In a com- 


Pennsylvania, 


munity in which all are habitually 
so tolerant of grime, such a demand 
might seem almost squeamish when 
made on behalf of the factory hands. 

Unfortunately, too, the philan- 


thropists of Illinois have not all 
been Shaftsburys in disinterested- 
ness and enlightenment; and their 
excursions into the field of economic 
action have not always been fraught 
with unmixed good. For instance, 
within the acquaintance of the 
writer is one who points with pride 
to the 


gathered, for work at which they sit 


room into which he has 


quietiy all day long, all the lame 


g, 
men from the county poorhouses of 
five adjoining counties. It is start- 


o 
oD 
ling to hear the other employés 
calling that room, first ‘ Cripples’ 
Hole,” then “ Cripples’ Hell;’’ and 
insisting that before 


were 


the cripples 
their 
gratuitous support to work for fifty 


brought away from 
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cents a day, that room was filled with 
men who supported their tamilies 
upon wages of $1.25 to $1.50 a day. 
At the time of 
with him, this gentleman was the 


my acquaintance 


heaviest contributor to two leading 
churches and the largest relief-dis- 
tributing centre in the town in which 
his works stood. Applicants for re- 
lief at any of these sources were re- 
works, where 


ferred to the they 


found immediate employment for 
their youngest sons. Parents who 
preferred to keep their children in 
school until they reached the legal 
age of work were systematically re- 
When they broke the 
law and sent the little boys to work 


fused help. 


at seven, cight, and nine years of age, 
they came into conflict with the 


factory inspection department, of 
which I was in charge; and the same 
story was told to the inspectors 
scores of times by parents in extenua- 
tion of their offense (once it was told 
in this way on behalf of an offender 
by the mayor of the city). This 
employer helped to defeat before a 
committee of the senate of Illinois 
the bill prohibiting the employment 
of children under the age of sixteen 
years after nine o'clock at night or 
before six in the morning; and, at 
last accounts, had more than one 
hundred such children working for 
him during those hours every night. 

Another 


quaintance is a heavy contributor 


gentleman of my _ ac- 


to one of the leading hospitals of 
Chicago. 
him why he 


One of his friends asked 
did not enlarge his 
garment factory, take into it his 


sweaters’ victims, and, by furnishing 
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them with power machines (instead 
of the foot machines which they 
use in their tenement homes), relieve 
them of the over-exertion which 
sends so many of them as patients 
to the hospital. He is reported to 
have said: ‘So far, we have found 
foot powerand the hospital cheaper.” 
Whether or no he used those words 
at that time, he has acted, ever 
since, upon the principle therein set 
forth, being to this day one of the 
effective foes toa strict enforcement 
of the sweatshop law. 

Next to the glassworks, and even 
worse, if possible, than the sweat- 
shops, are the stockyards as work- 
ing places for children. Yet a re- 
there em- 


nowned philanthropist 


ploys 120 little lads. I have myself 
seen one of these working at an 
unguarded buzz-saw, “ Keeping the 
place for my father,” which the 
parent was in danger of losing, 
being temporarily disabled by the 
loss of a finger at that same buzz- 
saw. It has never been possible to 
obtain in Illinois the passage of a 
law requiring the safe guarding of 
dangerous machines. This would 
seem to be an opportunity for the 
philanthropist owning the establish- 
ment here described. 

Nor have the difficulties in Illinois 
been limited to this type of philan- 
thropist. The purely disinterested, 
like the poor, are always with us. 
Who has _ not 
query 


heard the gently 
whether the 


day may not 


expressed 
shortened working 


mean more hours for drinking and 
carousal for the unworthy husband 
And the ap- 


of the washwoman ? 
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prehension lest the cook’s little boy 
may become a pampered egotist in 
later life if he be not permitted to 
go to work, at twelve years of age, 
support his able-bodied 
more this  disin- 
herself, the 


to help 
mother ? The 
terested soul denies 


harder she labors to redeem the 
wayward poor, the larger the ineffi- 
cient loom upon her horizon, the 
farther she inevitably strays from 
fellowship and good understanding 
with the solid, substantial mass of 
wage-earners. Her name is legion, 
and her self-sacrificing efforts com- 
She it 
is who perceives behind every news- 
boy a starving family kept from the 
poorhouse by his efforts, overlook- 


mand a respectful hearing. 


ing the heavy probabilities that the 
lad, himself, may end in jail in con- 
sequence of his street-life; or in 
the hospital 
ual exposure to the brutal Chicago 
climate in the small hours of the 


morning, while he waits in line for 


by reason of habit- 


his turn to get his papers and start’ 


upon his rounds. She it is who ex- 
tenuates the truancy of the eight- 
year old Italian girl on the ground 
that she must hold the baby for her 
(thoroughly idle) mother; who ex- 
tols the orphanage which sends out 
its twelve-year old orphans to work 
two years under the legal age, using 
the social prestige of the lady 
patroness to overcome the scruples 
of an otherwise law-abiding mer- 
chant. No one more anxiously fore- 
sees the starvation of the sweaters’ 
victims if tenement-house 
were forbidden and garments all 


made in factories. 


shops 
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But the half is not told. There is 
a vastly more serious aspect of the 
relations of the philanthropists of 
Illinois to the state factory legis- 
lation. There are no men in I)linois 
whose names are more _ respected 
than the members of the Illinois 
Collect- 
ively they take an active part in 


manufacturers’ association. 


enterprising movements for the de- 
velopment of the material resources 
of the state. Individually, they are 
generous contributors to countless 
undertakings for educational and 
charitable ends. Yet they it is who, 
by long continued, concerted ac- 
tion, obtained the annullment, by 
the supreme court of Illinois, of the 
statute which restricted the hours of 
work of women and girls in factories 
and workshops. In consequence of 
this, their action, Illinois stands to- 
day alone among the great manu- 
facturing states of the union, the 
only one in which women and girls 
may be employed in factories and 
sweatshops throughout the night 
under the express terms of a decision 
of the state supreme court; the only 
one in which their working day can 
have no statutory limit. It is due 
to the tireless efforts of this associa- 
by the 
which she 


tion that Illinois, judged 
statutory protection 
affords to wage-earning women and 
girls, ranks below Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
Rhode 
Island, Connecticut ; below England, 
France, Befgium and the Nether- 


lands, 


ana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Scandinavia, Austria, and 
Russia; and, with the Carolinas, Ala- 


bama, Georgia, Spain, Portugal, and 
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Japan, shamefully brings up the rear 
of the procession of the civilized 
states. In Illinois, third state in the 
union when judged by the out-put 
of her manufacture, the philan- 
thropists, organized and unorganized, 
have made strange use of a noble 
opportunity. 

Yet, with all due deference to the 
adverse decision of the supreme 
court of the state, the question of 
the legal working day must continue 
to be faced, not alone of the 84,886 
women and children in the stores, 
factories, and workshops of Illinois, 
but of the 327,188 men whose work 
is largely interlocked with theirs; 
and of the other uncounted thou- 
sands who are not at work, but who 
would gladly be at work if oppor- 
them 

upon the 


by a 


tunity were afforded 
reasonable restriction 


over-time work of the over-em- 
ployed. 

The opportunity for work is dis- 
tributed so ill that 


long in the glass 


delicate boys 
work all night 
factories, while in the tenement 
houses sit able-bodied men idle so 
many months in the year that, when 
the opportunity for work comes, their 
muscle is relaxed, their energy is 
sapped, and the complaint arises from 
all sides that the unemployed are 
lazy and do not keep the work that 
is with difficulty found for them, 


What 


men most sorely need is such short- 


preferring idleness. these 
ening of their daily task, and such 
lengthening of their working season, 
as might keep up their vigor by 
reasonable daily effort for their daily 
bread, and by reasonable reduction 
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of their protracted period of demor- 
alizing unemployment. 

When 
the hours of work in 


legislative shortening of 
the interest of 
the unemployed is urged, two ob- 
jections always arise, which it may 
It is 
said that, if men would but go to 
the country, they would find work. 
It is, agricultural 
laborers who bear this testimony. 


be as well to meet at once. 


however, never 
They know too well what it means 
to work through the harvest-time 
and keep themselves over the winter 
out of the savings of the summer. 
They are the unmurmuring unem- 
ployed who strike 
agitate, but their protest 
silently, leaving the country, com- 
ing to Chicago, maintaining their 


neither 
make 


nor 


permanent, unorganized — boycott 
upon that disorganized agriculture 
which renders their work as _pre- 
carious as that of the sweaters’ 
victims themselves. The second 
ever-recurring objection to the legis- 
lative limit of the hours of work 


in the interest of the unemployed 
is that the progressive invention of 
the the 
other 


type-writer, bicycle, and 


a hundred new _—-neces- 
saries of life continually draws the 
unemployed into new channels of in- 
But if 
that this process of absorbing dis- 
placed works itself out 
automatically, he 
need but visit the lodging-houses 
in the first ward and west Madison 
street in 


dustry. any one believes 
labor 


promptly and 


friends 
with the Italians in Ewing street, 


Chicago; make 


and the Poles in the sixteenth ward ; 
stand by the sweaters’ victims dur- 
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ing the five to seven months’ vaca- 
tion which they take annually at 
their own expense. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that the 
ment of invention has opened alike 
wants and industries to 
supply those wants, it is also true 


develop- 
new new 


that the stupendous development of 


the productiveness of labor and 
machinery renders absolutely un- 
tenable the position of the su- 
preme court of Illinois, that the 


hours of work can not be legally 
restricted. 

The philanthropists having been 
on the wrong side of the struggle 
for the legal restriction of the 
working day in Illinois, how can the 
five lull in the effort to 
achieve the reform in spite of them 


years’ 
be accounted for? The answer to 
this painful question is to be found 
in the effect of the decisions of the 
state supreme court interpreting the 
state constitution in a long series of 
cases affecting adversely the wage- 
earners as such. Those who should 
logically take the initiative in such 
a movement, the workingmen voters, 
been 
despair of constitutional methods by 
baffled 


enactment 


have demoralized, driven to 
their long experience of 
efforts, the 
of statute after statute only to see 


obtaining 


it annulled by the state supreme 
court in the name of the state con- 
stitution. 

It is not that in 
Illinois the efforts of workingmen 
frequently take more or less violent 
torm. 
no way different, nor are they striv- 
ing after different things, from the 


accidental 


The men, themselves, are in 
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workingmen of Massachusetts and 
New York. 
what has long been a 


They strive to realize 
matter of 
course in Massachusetts and New 


York. 


the law of the state. 


But they find no support in 
When they say 
that the law is against them, never 
for them, they say what is true to a 
degree to which it has long since 
ceased to be true in Massachusetts 
and New York. We need but glance 
at the history of their frustrated ef- 
forts. The truck act, annulled by the 
state supreme court in the name of 
the state constitution, is in force in 
New York. The weekly payment 
law, annulled by this court in the 
name of the state constitution, is in 
New York not only good law, but 
it is expressly made the duty of 
the state factory inspectors to en- 
force it. In Illinois, in the name 
of the 
are paid how and when it 
the employer to pay them, and in 
whatever substitute for the money 


state constitution, wages 


suits 


of the United States can be forced 


upon the unwilling and revolted 


employés. The ten-hours law for 
women and youth, enforced in New 
York and in a dozen other states, is 
impossible in Illinois under the state 
constitution as interpreted by the 
Since the United 


supreme court. 
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States supreme court has sustained 
the Utah 
law, limiting to eight hours the day’s 
work of adult 
mines and smelters, it can no longer 


the constitutionality of 


men employed in 
be said that a law limiting the hours 
of work of women and children is in 
contravention of the constitution of 
the United States; 
tution of Illinois was adopted when 


but the consti- 
the entire state held fewer voters 
than Chicago counts to-day, and it 
is interpreted by the state supreme 
court in the spirit of thirty years 
ago. 

With their memories freshly stored 
with this baffled 
effort, it is strange that the 
direct of the 
should seem to many workingmen 


accumulation of 
not 
more method strike 
more hopeful than the method of 
constitutional agitation for legisla- 
tion. 

In default of the logical leader- 
ship of the workers themselves, there 
the 
philanthropists of Illinois to repair 


remains opportunity for the 
now the evil that some among them 
have wrought in the past; to take 
the initiative for a 
convention and such modification of 


constitutional 


the state constitution as will place 
of the 
Massachusetts and New York. 


it abreast constitutions of 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS. 


[A committee of the improved housing association of Chicago, in connection with the 
preparation of an exhibit for the tenement-house exhibition of last winter, organized and 
prepared by the tenement-house committee of the charity organization society of New York 
(see the REvIEw, Vol. ix, p. 411), has undertaken a general survey of the housing condi- 
tions of that city. Many difficulties stood in the way of getting at the facts, of which there 
has never been any systematic study, except, perhaps, that included in the report on the 
slums of cities by the United States department of labor, published in 1894. Such knowl- 
edge of conditions, however, as has been brought together by the committee has seemed to 
the Editors of the REVIEW of sufficient interest to warrant the publication of the following 
parts of the committee’s report prepared by Mr. W. R. Hunter. It is, of course to be 
understood that the work so far accomplished is simply preliminary, and at the present 
moment a much more detailed study of the question is being carried on by the Chicago city 


homes association. | 


Chicago has no tenement-house 
problem, if by that be understood a 
considerable area where there are 
crowded upon every lot one or two 
high buildings, enclosing within their 
walls from six to thirty tenements. 
Few, if any, blocks could be found 
containing on every lot houses with 
more than three tenements. No 
area in the entire city could even 
slightly compare with sanitary dis- 
trict A in the eleventh ward of New 
York city, with of White- 
chapel, London, or even certain dis- 


parts 


tricts in Boston. Chicago is be- 
ginning to see here and there tene- 
ment buildings which perhaps in 
time will afford aseserious housing 
problems as now exist in any of the 
Some of the new brick 


tenements, covering all of the lot, 


older cities. 


and without proper provision for 
light and air, will become dwellings 
of the most unsanitary type when 
the surrounding lots are built up. 
But such tenements are fortunately 
exceptions. 

But Chicago has a very serious 
housing problem. The statement 
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that it has no tenement-house prob- 
lem does not mean that its housing 
of the poorer classes is necessarily 
better than that of New York, Lon- 
don, or Boston. Chicago’s problem 
is one of small wooden residences, 
which have come to be used by two, 
three, four, and in some cases more, 
families. In many instances they 
are dilapidated frame structures, pre- 
senting little appearance of being 
capable of furnishing shelter. Often 
the frame houses have been moved 
to the rear of the lot, and new brick 
or wooden houses have been erected 
on the front. 

Sometimes an entire block will be 
covered by cottages and two-storied 
houses. Many of these are little, 


unpainted tenements, rickety and 
awry from age and poor building. 
In the rear one often sees an irregu- 
lar line of closely packed shanties, 
chicken-coops to all appearances, 
dilapidated sheds of almost piano- 


box size, with stove pipes extending 


a foot above the top. The space 
among these will be plentifully 


sprinkled with tin cans, rubbish, ash 
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heaps, and garbage boxes. All of 
this is exceedingly ugly, and gives 
the impression of being most un- 
sanitary. But whatever else these 
houses may be, and despite the ab- 
sence of plumbing and proper sewer- 
age, from the standpoint of sanita- 
tion they are far better than the 
‘tenement house.” <A typical block 
of this character, showing a sprink- 
ling of high tenements in among the 
small 


wooden been 


described by a writer in the “* Hull 


cottages, has 
House maps and papers,” from which 
we quote: 

One feels very clear, after long 
with the  neighbor- 
hood, and after visits to many of 
the homes, that the poorest of the 
tiny wooden houses, damp and un- 
wholesome as they may be, offer 
nothing to be compared with the 
hideousness of the inside rooms of 
the larger, higher, and to the casual 
eye better tenements of more pre- 
tentious aspect. The smart front- 
age is a mere screen, not only for 
the individual houses, but for the 
street as a whole. Rear tenements 
and alleys form the core of the dis- 
trict, and it is there that the densest 
crowds of the wretched and desti- 
tute congregate. Little idea can be 
given of the filthy and rotten tene- 
ments, the dingy courts and tumble- 
down sheds, the foul stables and 
dilapidated outhouses, the broken 
sewer pipes, the piles of garbage 
fairly alive with diseased odors, and 
of the numbers of children filling 
every nook, working and playing 
in every room, sleeping and eating 
in every window sill, pouring in and 
out of every door, and seeming 
literally to pave every scrap of 
“yard.” One can but regard the 
unpaved and uncared-for alleys as a 
specially threatening feature in all 


acquaintance 
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this unpleasing picture, and yet be- 
tween Polk and Ewing streets, and 
also between Ewing and Forquer 
streets, where there are no alleys, 
the condition of the rear tenements 
is the most serious. It is customary 
for the lower floor of the rear houses 
to be used as a stable and outhouse, 
while the upper rooms serve entire 
families as a place for eating, sleep- 
ing, being born, and dying. 

In various parts of Chicago the 
land is very low. Consequently the 
houses are built on land six or seven 


the ‘ floors 
often resting directly on the earti,” 
and the first 


filth-sodden, 


feet below side-walks, 


floor rooms damp. 


dark, and unventi- 


lated. In parts of the nineteenth 
ward, where this is true, the dwell- 
ings are “ old, dilapidated, or rotten, 
damp, unventilated, badly lighted, 
badly drained, unprovided with prop- 
er facilities for disposal of excreta, 
and without adequate or even neces- 
sary water supply.” 

In the extreme south of the city, 
where large numbers of poor people 
have settled near the places of their 
employment, the houses are built on 
stilts. 


sewers ; 


In some places there are no 


often where there = are 
sewers, no connection is made with 
the The 


commissioner of health said of this 


water closet. assistant 


locality in 1896: ‘The site is low 
and flat, subject to overflow, and 
impossible of drainage until treated 
as the site of the old city of Chicago 
has been; i. e., by raising the grade 
to at 

datum. 


least eight 

Pools of 
abound; open ditches clogged with 
silt, 


vaults and cesspools overflow 


feet above city 


stagnant water 


garbage, and refuse; privy 


the 
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surrounding country after every 
rainfall; decomposing animal and 
vegetable from kitchen 


waste to dead animals, litters yards, 


matter, 


alleys, roadways, and vacant lots. 
Consequently healthful living is im- 
possible.” 

Certain districts, especially on the 
north and south sides, show the 
genesis of a bad kind of tenement 
in much the same way that it is 
shown in most of the older cities. 
Old dwellings of well-to-do people, 
who have gradually given up down- 
town districts and other objection- 
able localities, are fast converted 
into tenements, occupied by several 
families, or by one or two families 
with lodgers. These tenements at 
this time present no serious evils, 
and will not until there comes to be 
greater crowding in these neighbor- 
hoods, although now the 
partitioning of rooms and the lack 
of arrangement suitable for several 
families make this type of dwellings 
unwholesome. 


even 


In localities where sweatshops 


abound, the dwellings are not 
different. as a rule, from other bad 
housing property. But wherever a 
community depends upon the 
sweated industries for its livelihood, 
one is apt to find the greatest over- 
crowding and the most dangerous 
conditions as regards disease and 
fire. with no 
reference to fire risks present real 
and 


Houses constructed 


serious problems when used 
night and day as tenement work 
shops, especially when the equip- 
ment of the shop includes bake- 


ovens, laundry stoves, or pressers’ 


gasoline. In summer the constant 
use of heat in these shops renders 
the house almost uninhabitable. 

Mrs. Kelley, at that 
time factory inspector, says in her 
report of 1895: 


Florence 


Tenement-house manufacture in 
Chicago is chiefly confined to the 
making of bread, cigars, and gar- 
ments. Within this limit it is very 
extensive, and is increasing rapidly. 
Nearly all the cigar shops are in 
tenement houses, bakeries in cellars 
of tenement heuses are common, 
and a very large majority of the 
garment shops are either in tene- 
ment houses or upon tenement-house 
premises, over stable or shed, in 
cellar or basement, in upper floor 
living rooms. 

The law does not prohibit the 
keeping of a work shop in a tene- 
ment. It only prohibits the use of 
living rooms in a tenement house 
for the purposes of manufacture by 
persons not members of the family 
dwelling therein, and expressly 
exempts members of the family 
from this prohibition. Any rooms 
not used for living rooms, though 
in a tenement house, may be used 
for a shop, by a contractor, and he 
may employ therein as many per- 
sons as he can pack into the room or 
rooms. 

The law requires that all shops in 
living rooms shall be kept clean and 
free from vermin and_ infection, 
although the provisions of the law 
are not adequate for the enforce- 
ment of these requirements. But 
there are no more regulations pre- 
scribed fora shop in a tenement 
house outside of living rooms than 
there are for the most sanitary fac- 
tory. Tenement-house shops may, 
without violating the law, be over a 
stable; in the garret of a building 
teeming with a colony of filthy 
tenants; ina basement so low, damp, 
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and dark that its walls drip slime. 
It may be so located that its 
employés must use halls and stair- 
ways, water supply, vault or closet, 
in common with tenants of all ages, 
in all manner of physical condition. 

Most of the places designated as 
“basements” are low-ceiled, _ ill- 
lighted, unventilated rooms below 
the street level; damp and cold in 
winter, hot and close in summer ; 
filthy at all times by reason of adja- 


cent vaults or defective sewer 
connections. The term “cellar” 
would more accurately describe 
these shops. Their dampness 


entails rheumatism, and their dark- 
ness injures the sight of the people 
who work in them. They never 
afford proper accommodations for 
the pressers, the fumes of whose 
gasoline stoves and charcoal heaters 
mingle with the mouldy smell of the 
walls and the stuffiness always found 
where a number of the very poor 
are crowded together, 

In shops over sheds or stables the 


operatives receive {from below 
the stench = from the vaults 
or the accumulated stable refuse; 


from the rear the effluvia_ of 
the garbage boxes and manure bins 
in the filthy unpaved alley; and 
from the front the varied stenches 
of the tenement-house yard, the 
dumping ground for all the families 
residing on the premises. 

Shops on upper floors have no 
proper ventilation; are reached by 
narrow and filthy halls, and unlight- 
ed, wooden stairways; are cold in 
winter unless all fresh air is 
shut out, and hot in summer. If in 
old houses, they afford no sanitary 
arrangements beyond the vaults 
used by all tenants; if in modern 
tenements, the drains are out of 
order, water for the closets does not 
rise to upper floors, and poisonous 
gases fill the shops. This defective 
water supply, the absence of fire 
escapes, and the presence of the 
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pressers’ stove greatly 


aggravate 
the danger of death by fire. 


The report of the factory in- 
spectors of Illinois for 1896 contains 
the significant sentence: ““Tenement- 
house manufacture is still increas- 
ing.” 

The foregoing will illustrate the 
kind of problem with which Chicago 
has todeal. It isa problem mainly of 
small dwellings,some of them wretch- 
edly unsanitary. some of them over- 
crowded, perhaps some of them en- 
dangered by fire, and approximately 
all of them devoid of water closets. 
baths, water supply on the floor, and 
other conveniences which come with 
sanitary building. In summary, it 
may be said that there are three 
kinds of housing characteristic of 
the city: 

1. The small, dilapidated wooden 
house without proper drainage. 

2. Houses similar to these, but 
with a two or three-storied brick or 
wood house on the front of the lot. 

3. The three or four-storied tene- 
ment covering the entire lot. 

Many other types of housing are, 
of course, noticeable, such as the 


dwelling house converted into a 
tenement house, houses set on the 
ground in marshy areas, homes es- 
tablished, through the discretion of 
the board of health, in damp, un- 
wholesome cellars, in condemned 
buildings, and over stables. Still the 
three classes first mentioned repre- 
sent the bulk of the problem. Type 
1 can not be said to be a bad kind 
of housing, when its evils are com- 
pared with those of tenement houses. 
The really dangerous developments 


are classes 2 and 3. 
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Prevention of conditions in Chi- 
cago similar to those now existing 
in New York is. still 
Chicago’s site, and various other 


possible. 


local conditions, will naturally inter- 
fere with an early growth of con- 
gested districts and high tenements. 
But they will not always be effect- 
ive in this respect, and have never 
interfered with the growth of many 
other dangerous unsanitary condi- 
tions. 

The committee, in closing its re- 
port, recommends preventive work 
on the following four lines: 

1. Every encouragement should 
be given, and compulsion put upon, 
the various transportation lines to 
furnish cheap, rapid, and comfortable 
transit. 

2. The commissioner of health 
should be compelled to enforce ab- 
solutely the sections of the Illinois 
statutes which empower him to pre- 
vent the erection of any building 
making improper or insufficient pro- 
vision for the * ventilation of rooms, 
light and air shafts, windows, ven- 
tilation of water closets, drainage, 
and plumbing.” It is probable that 
only the last two sanitary conditions 
are at present insisted upon; i. e., 
proper drainage and plumbing. A 
broad construction of the law would 
certainly empower the commissioner 
to prevent rear tenements, as well 
as tenements covering the whole of 
the lot. 

3. The force of sanitary and tene- 
ment-house inspectors should be 
enlarged until continuous and regu- 
lar inspections are made of every 


dwelling 


house in Chicago. At 
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present the force of the health de- 
partment is adequate only to in- 
vestigate complaints. 

4. Discretionary power in enforc- 
ing the law should be taken away 
from the commissioner of health, 
except in certain matters of no great 
importance to the public health. 
The power to destroy dwellings unfit 
for human habitation is given to the 
health department. It is not exer- 
cised. Such houses may be ordered 
vacated, and yet houses so ordered 
are not vacated. These important 
matters should not be left to the 
discretion of any one individual. 

The question of beautiful homes, 
out of the dense smoke, away from 
unpaved streets, shrieking railway 
trains, and a not long since foul 
river, would not yet be solved would 
the policy here suggested be carried 
out. Preventable sickness and death 
would not be so common; that is all 
such a policy would accomplish. 

As regards other than purely sani- 
tary matters, Chicago has unusual 
opportunities to improve the environ- 
Model 


tenements here should be built on 


ment of its working people. 
entirely different lines from the 
‘models’ of New York and foreign 
cities. The best models ever con- 
ceived would be a definite loss to 
Chicago were they to replace the 
small, separate dwellings now so 
common. It would be municipal 
folly on a great expanse of prairie to 
pigeon-hole a hundred families in a 
huge block, such as the Victoria 
dwellings in Liverpool. 

The question of good housing is 
closely associated with the question 
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of small parks. 
in Chicago is spread over a large 


The worst housing 


area running along the river for 
seven or eight miles. The price of 
land in this territory is exceedingly 
low when compared with prices paid 
for land in the old Mulberry bend 
district in New York. 
ened municipal policy in Chicago 
would not overlook the favorable 


An enlight- 


opportunity to provide small parks 
It isnot 


so necessary to choose areas now cov- 


through these river wards. 


ered by unsanitary property as it is 
in many other cities. In some cases 
this would be advisable. But in a 
majority of instances considerations 
such as the movement of population 
and general municipal beauty could 
decide the location of these open 
spaces. 

Closely connected with the ques- 
tion of small parks is the necessity 
for playgrounds. There should be 


in connection with every school a 
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playground, and there is some need 
of them elsewhere. 

Associated with the foregoing is 
the problem particularly presented 
by Chicago’s housing conditions, 
z. ¢., the need of proper bathing 
facilities. In the restricted district 
chosen by the United States depart- 
ment of labor as a slum it was re- 
ported that 19,000 individuals live 
in houses without bathrooms, only 
2.83 per cent having baths in their 
homes. Any estimate based on 
these figures would necessarily be 
unreliable, but it is surely true that 
several hundred thousand of the 
working classes live in dwellings not 
having bathing facilities. The expe- 
rience of European and_ eastern 
cities, notably Boston, in providing 
for a small fee spray, tub, and swim- 
ming baths, has demonstrated the 
great social value as well as the in- 
considerable municipal expense of 


such undertakings. 








AMERICAN 


HOSPITALS, DISPENSARIES, 


BY HENRY 


PHILANTHROPY OF 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : 


AND NURSING.' 


M. HURD, 


Superintendent of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


J— HOSPITALS. 


During the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries in the American 
colonies, the hospitals were alms- 
houses or 


pesthouses; hospitals 


proper did not exist. Hospitals for 
contagious diseases, known as pest- 
connection 


houses, were erected in 


with all commercial cities, not so 


much from motives of humanity or 
a desire to care for the sick, as to 
protect the public from immigrants 


suffering from infectious diseases 
who came into the cities, usually by 
water. In both the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ship fever, ow 
ing to the length of the voyage from 
Europe, and its inevitable hardships, 
frequently attacked immigrants and 
menaced the lives of the inhabitants 
of the port where the ship happened 
to land. The same was true of smiati 


pox. Prior to the introduction of 


' Synopsis of paper: 
’ Hospitals 
The Pennsylvania Hospital, 1751. 
The New York Hospital, 1771. 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 1811. 


University of Maryland Hospital, 


1823. 

Influence of the Civil War on Hos- 
pital Construction and Manage- 
ment. 


Systems of Heating and Ventilation. 
Surgical Operating Rooms. 
Infectious Hospitals. 

Special Hospitals. 
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inoculation, and afterwards of vac- 


cination, ships coming into port were 


very likely to bring a crew or pass- 
this 
hence it became necessary, in order 


engers infected with clisease ; 
to protect the health of cities, that 
special provision be made for sick 
strangers. Along with this provi 
sion also grew up a system of alms 


houses or  almshouse 


hospitals, 
where the sick and dependent could 
for and ministered to as 


No ade 


quate provision, however, existed in 


be cared 
their necessities required. 
any port for the care of the sick, 
the indigent, or the insane, and what 
ever effort was made to meet this 
crying necessity was haphazard and 
fragmentary. 

The first hospital estab- 
lished in America was the 
Pennsylvania hospital in 
Philadelphia, in 1751. It originated 
through the efforts of Dr. Thomas 


Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 


Clinical 
tories. 

Medical Histories and Case Notes. 
Hospital Organization. 
Medical Service. 
Medical Teaching. 
Municipal Hospitals 
List of Principal Hospitals 
Ambulance Service 

ii. Dispensaries. 

iii. Nursing : 
Training Schools for Nurses. 
Male Nurses. 
List of Principal Training Schools 
Private Nursing. 
District Nursing. 


and Pathological Labora 
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Bond, seconded by the active co- 
operation of Benjamin Franklin. 
The reason assigned was the duty 
of the public to give to the in- 
habitants of Philadelphia as good 
care as was given to the homeless 
and friendless stranger. <A petition 
written by Benjamin Franklin’ was 
accordingly presented to the assem- 
bly in the winter of 1751, and after 
due discussion a bill, establishing the 
Pennsylvania hospital, was passed 
and approved by the governor, May 
(1 of this vear. .\t that time Penn- 
sylvania was a proprietary govern- 
iment, and the governors were mere 
figure-heads who took no decided ac- 
tion without authority from the pro 
prietary in England. An appeal 
was accordingly made to the latter, 
Thomas and Richard Penn, for the 
donation of a parcel of ground upon 
which to place the hospital. With 
characteristic prudence the Penns 
made a donation of ground, but took 
care that it should be a tract which 
had already been given by them for 
a park to the city of Philadelphia. 
The managers of the hospital, with 
a wise desire not to antagonize any 
interest or give any occasion for ill 
feeling, decided not to accept this 
tract, but to purchase a more eligible 
site, and one the possession of which 
would not excite the enmity of the 
citizens of Philadelphia. The sum 
of £2,751, 16s., 8d. was raised by 
popular subscription, to which the 
assembly added £2,000, the whole to 
constitute a building fund. The 
managers of the hospital, however, 
did not wait for the erection of the 
building before beginning their be- 
neficent work, but rented a private 
house in September, 1751, opened 
it for the care of a few patients, and 
continued to occupy it as a hospital 





' See Appendix, at the close of this section. 
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until the buildings of the hospital 
proper were completed. The first 
parcel of real estate donated to the 
institution was given by Matthias 
Koplin, a German citizen of Phila 
delphia, in 1751, because of his con- 
fidence in the humanitarian ideas of 
the men who had initiated the move 
men to build the hospital. It 
the precursor of many similar gifts 
which have since made Philadelphia 
famous for philanthropic — enter- 


Was 


prises. 

Upon the opening of the tempo- 
rary hospital, Drs. Lloyd Zachary, 
Thomas Bond, and Phineas Bond 
were appointed attending physicians 
to serve without pay in regular at- 
tendance upon the sick. Drs. Thom- 
as Graeme, Thomas Cadwalader, 
John Redman, and Samuel Preston 
Moore were appointed consultants 
to assist the attending staff by their 
advice whenever it was deemed neces- 
sary in difficult cases. Subsequent- 
ly, it appearing that the advice of the 
consultants was not often required, 
their names were dropped. 

In February, 1752, a joint meet- 
ing of the overseers of the poor, the 
managers, and the consulting and at- 
tending physicians of the Pennsylva- 
nia hospital was held to examine in- 
digent sick patients and to determine 
what patients were most deserving 
of admission. It 1s interesting to 
notice that the question of probable 
curabilitvy, as must always be the 
case in hospitals for acute cases, was 
given due consideration. The first 
lunatic paying patient was admitted 
in March of the same year. It is 
recorded in the minutes of the man- 
agers that patients who had been 
cured or who had received benefit 
from the ministrations of the hospi- 
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tal were encouraged to return to ex- 
press their gratitude by contribu- 
tions to its funds. There seems to 
have been a healthy desire to minis- 
ter to the self-respect of patients by 
giving them an opportunity to make 
some return for services rendered 
to them and thus to avoid any pau- 
perizing form of charity. In the 
same direction was a movement to 
supply to the hospital “a large and 
small spinning-wheel, wool, cards, 
and a supply of flax to furnish em- 
ployment to those who were able to 
work.” A seal was also procured 
with a device representing the good 
Samaritan assuming charge of the 
man who had fallen among thieves 
and delivering him to the inn-keep- 
er, with an _ inscription beneath, 
“Take care of him and I will repay 
thee ;” and a seal with the same de- 
vice is still in use. 

In 1754, a plot of ground known 
as Society square, containing about 


three acres, was purchased for 
£500,' and the managers adopted a 
plan for the hospital building of 
such form that one-third of the 
structure could be erected at one 
time without destroying the sym- 
metry of the whole. The corner- 
stone was laid in May, 1755, and 
John Key, the first white person 


born in Philadelphia, in 1682, was 
present by invitation, and _partici- 
pated in the ceremonies. Franklin 
wrote the inscription for ‘the corner- 
stone as follows: “In the year of 
Christ 1775, George II happily 
reigning (for he sought the happi- 
ness of his people), Philadelphia 
flourishing (for its inhabitants were 
public-spirited), this building by 
the bounty of the government and 
of many private persons was piously 


1 Subsequently, 
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founded for the relief of the sick 
and miserable; may the God of 
mercies bless the undertaking.”’ 

Like all other hospitals erected at 
this time, provision was made in it 
for the insane as well as for the sick. 
This was necessitated by the fact 
that no accommodation for the 
care and treatment of persons 
deprived of the use of their 
reason existed anywhere in the 
country. It was known not to 
be humane to confine such insane 
persons in jails and lock-ups, hence 
it seemed absolutely essential that 
they be cared for in cells or similar 
places of confinement, usually erected 
in the basement of the ordinary hos- 


pital. 
The building committee charged 
with the erection of the building 


carefully husbanded its resources 
and conscientiously adopted the most 
economical methods of carrying on 
the work. It was also quite success- 
ful collecting funds. By solicit- 
ing contributions from all persons 
engaged in the building, the com- 
mittee secured from most of those 
from whom materials were purchased 
either a generous donation of what 
they furnished or a substantial re- 
duction in their accounts. Pur- 
chases also were distributed among 
the dealers so as to interest as many 
as possible and in order to obtain 
contributions from a larger number. 
So diligent was the committee in its 
applications, that scarcely a trades- 
man was patronized, or even a work- 
man employed, without his first 
pledging a donation or a discount, 
or becoming a regular contributor. 
By systematically pursuing methods 
such as these the managers were suc- 
cessful in engaging the sympathy 


in 1767 and 1769, the proprietary donated adjoining tracts of land which 


materially increased the convenience and accommodation afforded by the site. 
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almost the entire 


support of 
community. 

In the complete design the ground 
plan was that of a centre structure 
with its roof elevated above the two 
lateral buildings (the east and west 


and 


wings). These had three stories, 
but with lower ceilings, so that they 
were less high than the administration 
building, which was made still more 
conspicuous by being surmounted by 
a tower for observation. 

In the first story or ground floor 
ot each lateral wing were the cells 
for lunatics. A gallery ran_ the 
whole length of eighty feet down the 
centre, for such patients as could be 
trusted to walk about. There was 
also a place for bathing, latrines, 
etc. The second story was the 
men’s ward; it had four open fire- 
places, and was also supplied with 
ventilators to carry off the foul air. 
The third story was like the second, 
but intended to be devoted to the care 
of the women patients only. The 
upper floor or garret was intended 
for servants. It was also to be uti- 
lized for cases needing isolation, and 
was for the use of either sex. 

The east wing was completed and 
ready for cecupation in 1756, at a 
total expense of £2,927, 14s., 3-4d. 

During the Revolutionary war the 
Pennsylvania hospital had many 
financial struggles, in consequence 
of the alternate occupation of Phil- 
adelphia by the Continental and 
British forces and the necessity of 
caring for the sick and wounded sol- 
diers of both armies, often without 
any adequate pecuniary return. A 
depreciated currency also occasioned 
losses, especially in the invested en- 
dowment of the hospital, which in 
the aggregate amounted to $50,000. 

In 1796 the west wing was com- 
pleted for the better accommodation 
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of the insane. After a time it be- 
came apparent that the association of 
the insane with those who suffered 
from ordinary diseases was harmful 
to both, and accordingly, after much 
agitation extending over a period of 
many years, separate buildings, for 
the better treatment of the insane, 
were constructed, in 1841, in West 
Philadelphia, and they were removed 
from the Pine street buildings. 
Their removal necessitated extensive 
repairs and improvements in the 
hospital buildings, which were com- 
pleted in 1845. 

In 1793, a lving-in ward was 
authorized by the legislature, but it 
was not inaugurated until 1803. 
It continued in active operation until 
t851, but fell into disuse and was 
formally discontinued in 1854. A 


large operating and_ lecture-room 
was erected in 1868. A microsco- 


pist was elected in 1869, and a phys- 
iological chemist in 1870. Formal 
histories and notes of cases were 
made obligatory in 1836. A dis- 
pensary service was inaugurated in 


1752. 
The second hospital to 
New York - H I te ‘ t 
Hospital. be erected in the United 


States was the New York 
hospital in New York city, which 
founded in 1770, a charter 
having been granted by George IIT 
on a petition from three physicians, 
Drs. Middleton, Jones, and Bard. 
By the charter the mayor, recorder, 
alderman and assistants, the presi- 
dent of King’s college, the rector of 
Trinity church, the senior minister 
of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
church, the minister of the Ancient 
Lutheran church, the senior minister 
of the Presbyterian church, the min- 
ister of the Moravian church, the 
minister of the German Reformed 
church, the minister of the Anabap- 


Was 
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tist congregation, and the minister of 
the Scotch Presbyterian church, with 
many others, were appointed aboard 
of managers. This charter was 
granted in 1770, and was promul- 
gated by the Earl of Dunmore in 
1771. Owing to the breaking out 
of the revolution, the occupation of 
New York by the English, and the 
disasters which followed, the hos- 
pital was not formally opened until 
1791. 

In the erection of this hospital the 
dominant idea seemed to be to pro- 
vide for the necessities of sailors and 
immigrants, and thus to prevent the 
introduction of infectious diseases to 
the growing city. Early, however, 
in the history of the enterprise it was 
found essential to make provision 
for the care of the insane, and out 
of this has grown, as in connection 
with the Pennsylvania hospital, a 
large corporate institution for the 
care of the insane, which has in some 
respects served a more important 
purpose than the hospital proper. 


Massachusetts Le third public hospital’ 
General tO be erected was_ the 
Hospita'. ~=\Jassachusetts general 

hospital in Boston. This enterprise 

was initiated by a circular letter, is- 
sued in August, 1810, by Drs. Jo- 
seph Jackson and John C. Warren, 
inviting subscriptions for a hospital 
for the reception of lunatics and 
other sick persons. In the follow- 
ing February a charter was ob- 
tained from the legislature for the 

incorporation of a hospital, and a 

grant was made of the Province 

house estate, so-called, with author- 
ity to sell the same and use the pro- 
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ceeds at pleasure, provided that 
within five years an additional sum 
of $100,000 should be obtained by 
private subscriptions and donations. 
During the next five years little 
seems to have been done, but in Feb- 
ruary, 1816, authority was finally 
granted to sell the Province house, 
on the sole condition of giving bond 
to pay the proceeds of the sale into 
the treasury, unless within one year 
after such sale an additional sum of 
$100,000 should have been obtained. 
This estate was a tract of land sit- 
uated on Washington street, now in 
the heart of the business portion of 
3oston, and valued at over half a 
million dollars. Its connection with 
the hospital is interesting mainly be- 
cause, in consequence of this dona- 
tion, the name of the hospital was 
made the Massachusetts general hos- 
pital, and it thus became a state 
rather than a local hospital. 

It was early decided to divide the 
hospital into two departments; to 
locate the department designed for 
the care of the insane at Somerville, 
Mass., and to build the hospital 
proper on Allen street. In 1818 a 
plan, prepared by Mr. Bulfinch, an 
eminent architect, was exhibited and 
adopted. Meantime the  subscrip- 
tions for the enterprise had come in 
liberally, until 1,047 subscribers had 
subscribed a total of $140,000. In 
1818 the corner-stone was laid, and 
in November of the same year nine 
patients were received to the insane 
department. The west wing of the 
hospital for the sick was first erected, 
and completed ready for patients 
September 3, 1821, at which time 


' Strictly speaking, the third hospital in point of time was the Maryland hospital, which 
was established in Baltimore in 1798 upon the site of the present Johns Hopkins hospital. 
This hospital upon its partial completion was leased to two medical men, and for many 


years was conducted as a private enterprise. 


Afterwards it became a hospital for the in- 


sane, and it is now in operation at Catonsville, Md., under the title of the Maryland _hos- 


pital for the insane. 
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one patient was admitted, but so lit- 
tle was the object of the hospital un- 
derstood that for nearly three weeks 
not a single other application was 
made for the admission of a patient. 

As has frequently happened in 
similar enterprises, for a time the 
department of the hospital which 
provided for the insane seems to 
have commanded more thought and 
attention than the hospital proper. 
This was probably due to the fact 
that early in the history of the insti- 
tution, John McLean, after whom 
the insane department was subse- 
quently named—the McLean asy- 
lum—contributed upwards of $100,- 
ooo for the first endowment. From 
its organization the hospital seems 
to have had the benefit of the services 
of the best citizens of Boston, who 
devoted much time and money to 
furthering the interests of the insti- 
tution. They visited the hospital 
carefully and regularly, and super- 
vised its affairs in a most conscien- 
tious manner. 

It is interesting to notice in con- 
nection with the history of this in- 
stitution the change which has oc- 
curred in the point of view of hos- 
pital managers with reference to the 
duty of a hospital to furnish clinical 
instruction for a medical school. In 
1846, in answer to a communication 
from Dr. John C. Warren as to the 
views of the board regarding the 
erection of a medical college in their 
vicinity, they voted that they could 
not perceive any advantage to the 
institution to arise from the erection 
of such a college. 

On October 14, 1846, sulphuric 
ether was first administered as an 
anesthetic, to a patient undergoing 
a serious operation in the surgical 
amphitheatre. The ether was ad- 
ministered by Dr. W. T. G. Morton, 
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and a successful and painless ampu- 
tation of the thigh followed. In 
1851 a microscopist and chemist was 
appointed to the hospital. In 1854 
a pathological museum was estab- 
lished, and a sum of money was ap- 
propriated to initiate the enterprise. 
In 1855 a commodious building, two 
stories in height, was erected for the 
isolation of patients suffering from 
infectious and disagreeable diseases. 
In 1857 an artist was appointed for 
the hospital, to make accurate draw- 
ings of anomalous and rare cases for 
future reference and examination, 
which drawings were subsecauently 
to be placed in the pathological 
museum under the care of the cura 
tor. In 1867 a building for surgi- 
cal operations and tor the accommo 
dation of out-door patients was 
erected. 

From the inception of the enter- 
prise, the Massachusetts general hos- 
pital has never lost sight of the char- 
itable features of its charter, and 
almost alone among the hospitals of 
the country has insisted that no fees 
shall be charged by physicians in at- 
tendance upon any class of patients. 


University op A fourth hospital, which 
Maryland jis mainly interesting as 
Hospital. probably the first erected 

in this country under the control of 

a medical school, was the university 

of Maryland hospital. Although 

the need of a hospital in connection 
with a medical school was not rec- 
ognized at that early date (1823) as 
much as at present, the faculty be- 
lieved it to be essential that oppor- 
tunities be afforded to medical 
students to see practice in a well- 

organized hospital; accordingly a 

lot was leased adjoining the medical 

school of the university of Maryland 
and a building was erected, acute 
cases only being admitted at first. 
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Four clinical lectures were given each 
week, two medical and two surgical : 
and students were at liberty, in ad- 
dition, to attend the daily visits of 
the physician and surgeon. Four 
wards existed, one of which was re- 
served for eye cases and for instruc 


tion in ophthalmic surgery. The 
building was designed to accom- 
modate about one hundred and 


sixty patients. An operating am- 
phitheatre, fitted with raised seats, 
attached to the hospital, 
so that several hundred students 
night see the surgical operations. 
It is interesting to notice that a reg 
ulation was made that the Bible 
should be read daily in each ward. 
The governor of Maryland was pres 
ident of the hospital, and the mayor 
of Baltimore, vice-president. <A 
number of prominent citizens consti- 
tuted the board of managers. The 
attending physicians were the faculty 
of the university of Maryland, and 
the examining board of the medical 
and chirurgical faculty of Maryland 
(the state medical society of sister 
states) was appointed a board of 
consulting physicians and surgeons. 


Was 


APPENDIX. 
FRANKLIN'S “BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA HOSPITAL.” 1754 


About the end of the year 1750, some 
Persons, who had frequent Opportunities of 
observing the distress of such distemper’d 
Poor as from Time to Time came to Phila- 
delphia, for the Advice and Assistance of 
the Physicians and Surgeons of that City; 
how difficult it was for them to procure 
suitable Lodgings, and other conveniences 
proper for their respective cases, and how 
expensive the Providing good and careful 
Nurses, and other Attendants, for want 
thereof, many must suffer greatly, and some 
probably perish, that might otherwise have 
been restored to Health and Comfort, and 


become useful to themselves, their Families, 
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and the Publick, for many years after; and 
considering moreover, that even the poor 
inhabitants of this city, tho’ they had homes, 
vet were therein but badly accommodated in 
Sickness, and could not be so well and 
easily taken Care of in their Separate Habi- 
tations, as they might be in one convenient 
House, under one Inspection, and in the 
hands of skilful Practitioners; and several 
of the Inhabitants of the Province, who 
unhappily became disordered in their Senses, 
wandered about, to the terrour Of their 
Neighbours, there being no place (except the 
House of Correction or Almshouse) in which 
they might be confined, and subjected to 
proper treatment for their Recovery, and 
that House was by no means fitted for such 
Purposes; did charitably consult together, 
and confer with their Friends and Acquain- 
tances, on the best means of relieving the 
Distressed, under those circumstances; and 
an Infirmary, or Hospital, in the manner 
of several lately established in Great Britain, 
being proposed, was so generally approved, 
that there was reason to expect a consider- 
able Subscription from the inhabitants of 
the City, towards the support of such a 
Hospital; but the expense of erecting a 
Suilding sufficiently large and commodious 
for the purpose, it was thought would be too 
heavy, unless the Subscription could be 
made general through the Province, and 
some assistance could be obtained from the 
Assembly; the following petition was there- 
fore drawn. and presented to the House on 
the 23d of January, 1750-51 : 
lo the honourable House of Representatives of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, 
The Petition of sundry Inhabitants of the said Province 


Humbly showeth, 
That with the Numbers of People, the 
Lunaticks or Persons distem 
Mind and 


rational Faculties, hath greatly encreased in 


number of 
pered in deprived of their 
this Province. 

That some of them going at large are a 
Terrour to their Neighbours, who are daily 
apprehensive of the Violences they may 
commit; And others are continually wast- 
ing their Substance, to the great Injury of 
themselves and Families, ill disposed Per- 
sons wckedly taking Advantage of their 
unhappy Condition, and drawing them into 


unreasonable Bargains, Xc. 
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HOSPITALS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


That few or none of them are so sensible 
of their Condition, as to submit voluntarily 
to the Treatment their respective Cases re- 
quire, and therefore continue in the same 
deplorable State during their Lives; where- 
as it has been found, by the Experience of 
many Years, that above two Thirds of the 
Mad People received into Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, and there treated properly, have been 
perfectly cured. 

Your Petitioners beg Leave farther to 
represent, that tho’ the good Laws of this 
Province have made many compassionate 
and Charitable Provisions for the Relief of 
the Poor, yet something farther seems want- 
ing in Favour of such, whose Poverty is 


made more miserable by the additional 


Weight of a grievous Disease, from which 
thev might easily be relieved, if they were 
not situated at too great a Distance from 


regular Advice and Assistance; whereby 


many languish out their Lives, tortur'd 


perhaps with the Stone, devour’d by the 
Cancer, deprived of Sight by Cataracts, or 
gradually decaying by loathsome Distem- 


pers, who, if the Expense in the present 
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manner of Nursing and Attending them 
separately when they come to Town were 
not so discouraging, might again, by the 
judicious Assistance of Physic and Surgery, 
be enabled to taste the Blessings of Health, 
and be made in a few Weeks, useful Mem- 
bers of the Community, able to provide for 
themselves and Families. 

The kind Care our Assemblies have here- 
tofore taken for the Relief of sick and dis- 
Place 


tempered Strangers, by providing a 


for their Reception and Accommodation, 
leaves us no Room to doubt their showing 
an equal tender Concern for the Inhabitants. 
And we hope they will be of Opinion with 
us, that a small Provincial Hospital, erected 
and put under proper Regulations, in the 
Care of 


House, or otherwise, as they shall 


Persons to be appointed by this 
think 
meet, with Power to receive and apply the 
charitable Benefactions of good People 
towards enlarging and supporting the same, 
and some other Provisions in a Law for the 
Purposes above mentioned, will be a good 
Work, acceptable to God and to all the good 


People they represent. 











RELIEF AND CARE OF THE 


(AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY OF 


BY EDWARD 


The charity organiza- 
No Direct’ tion societies are not ex- 
Relief. 


empt from the danger of 
demoralization. They are liable to 
precisely the same danger as relief 
societies, associations for improving 
the condition of the poor, and indi- 


vidual citizens who desire to be 


charitable. Investigation may be- 
come with them, as with others, a 
perfunctory and meaningless thing. 
For co-operation in the proper sense 
of that term there may be substi- 
tuted an easy acquiescence in sugges- 
tions made by other societies or 
agencies, whether sensible or not. 
Relief for which these societies are 
responsible may become routine, in- 


adequate, and inefficient. If the 


best societies have kept free to a con- 
siderable extent from these dangers, 
and have constantly renewed the 


1 Synopsis of paper: 
i. Public relief. 
ii. The Quincy report, 1821 
iii. The Yates report, 1824. 
iv. Private relief: 
Associations for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor. 
Relief by churches. 
Relief for special classes and condi- 
tions. 
Relief by individuals. 
Special agencies. 
Employment bureaus. 
Day nurseries. 
Savings. 
Dispensaries. 
State boards of charity. 
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high standards and the intelligent 
methods which, at the beginning, 
as we have seen, have characterized 
other movements for the better or- 
ganization of charity as well as their 
own, this happy result is due in a 
very large measure to the single fact 
that they have not themselves direct- 
ly disbursed relief. As an investi- 
gating and relief obtaining agency 
it is constantly necessary for the 
charity organization society to justify 
its decisions to others to secure their 
assent and to win their approval. As 
an agency for promoting co-operstion 
it is necessary for the society to ap- 
peal strongly and convincingly to all 
branches of the charitable public. It 
has little temptation to become senti- 
mental,and its work can be kept upon 
a basis of broad common sense, hon- 
est dealing with facts at first hand, 
v. The charity organization movement: 

Investigation. 

Co-operation. 

Efficiency of help. 

No direct relief. 

Registration. 

Volunteer visitors. 


The district committee. 
vi Present principles of relief adminis- 
tration: 
Relief and vagrancy. 
Widows with children. 
Relief in emergencies. 
The shiftless father. 
Widowers with children. 
Single women. 
Orphans. 
Momentary relief. 
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maintaining a due proportion be- 


tween various kinds of charitable 
needs, and shunning those forms of 
charitable activity which win easy 
but fleeting popularity. 
who are not attracted by the ideal 


of the charity organization societies, 


Even those 


because they do not fully under- 
stand it, nevertheless pay a tribute 
to their insistence upon high stand- 
ards, to their thoroughness of meth- 
od, and to their uncompromising re- 
fusal to applaud enterprises which 
are called charitable and in which 
their promoters have great faith, un- 
less they are really of advantage to 
the poor. 

Of course such a position as this 
in the community is not in the long 
rin an unenviable or even an un- 
popular one. In some of the older 
cities it is noticeable that many who 
were once hostile to the charity or- 
ganization societies have become 
cordial, that attacks upon them have 
become less frequent, while in many 
of the cities in which societies have 
more recently been formed they have 
escaped the misunderstandings and 
controversies which had seemed in- 
evitable. 

The controversies have, however, 
not always arisen from a misappre- 
hension of the objects and meth- 
the Pursuant 


ods of societies. 


to their aim of bringing about 
organization of the 
of the com- 
munity, they have often encountered 


antiquated, mismanaged, 


a better 
charitable work 
and in 
some instances wholly dishonest so- 
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called charities, and it has been a 
part of their duty to expose these 
false claimants upon the generosity 
of the public. Unfortunately very 
respectable citizens who have care- 
lessly allowed their names to be used 
in connection with enterprises about 
which they knew little or nothing 
have sometimes been affected by 
these exposures, and while there are 
instances in which they have im- 
mediately joined in the attempt to 
correct abuses and punish serious 
offenders, there are other instances 
in which they have been led by per- 
the 
agency which is responsible for al- 


sonal resentment to attack 

lowing the facts to be known, rather 

than the evils in question. 
Besides the enemies which have 


arisen in this manner, there are 
many excellent people who are una- 
ble to agree with the decision reached 
by the societies in regard to the 
treatment of particular cases of des- 
titution in which they are personally 
interested. They are disappointed 
that some other course has not been 
followed, and they refuse to credit 
the sincerity of the society in its 
different view or even neglect to as- 
what the view 


certain divergent 


really is. In any given case the 
representatives of the society may 
form a mistaken judgment, and the 
one who feels that he has a grievance 
against the society may be entirely 
in the right as to the course which 
should have been taken. It is, how- 
ever, probable that the number of 


persons who from disappointment 
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or resentment at the action taken, or 
at a failure to act, may finally be- 
come considerably greater than the 
number of mistakes made by the so- 
ciety would warrant, and a few dis- 
contented citizens may easily estab 
lish a general public opinion unfav- 
orable to the methods and _ practice 
All this is to be ob- 
viated only by tact in explaining the 


of the s¢ ciety. 


reasons for the particular decision 
made and a perfect readiness to dis- 
cuss the questions involved with any 
who have a legitimate interest in 
them. Coupled with this, however, 
there should be, and to an increas- 
ing extent there is in fact, a persist- 
ent and reiterated emphasis upon the 
constructive and positive sides of 
the work of the charity organiza 
tion societies and repeated demon- 
stration of the actual value of the 
results obtained in individual in- 
stances. 
sidieanidites. A special service rendered 
by the charity organiza- 
tion societies is the provision of a 
central registration of the relief 
work of such societies, churches, and 
individuals as voluntarily make use 
of the bureau established for this 
purpose. No community has  suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a complete regis- 
tration of what is done for the desti- 
tute, but in many instances all the 
important organized charities regu- 
larly report to the bureau and receive 
in return information as to what is 
done by the other agencies for fam 
ilies in whom they are interested. 


Even if there are not formal re- 


ports from the relief societies the 
registration bureau of an active 
charity organization society grad- 
ually accumulates the information 
that is of value concerning nearly 
all of the families asking for relief 
and almost certainly concerning 
those who are known to two or more 
relief agencies. This information 
is obtained in the course of the in 
vestigations made by the society 
when application is made at its own 
office or to individuals, churches, 
and societies who request an inves 
tigation by the society. The ideal 
plan, however, is undoubtedly for 
the registration bureau to receive 
this information directly from the 
relief agencies, with the understand- 
ing that it is confidential and is to 
be imparted only to those having a 
legitimate interest. 


Attention may be called 
Volunteer : 
Visitors. 


finally to a very impor- 
tant distinction between 
the charity organization societies 
and other organized relief agencies, 
and in this connection the experience 
of the Boston provident association, 
the New York association for im 
proving the condition of the poor, 
and the Chicago relief and aid so 
ciety in the matter of volunteer visi 
tors may be recalled. In each case 
volunteer visitors were formerly em 
ployed, and in each case, as a means 
of promoting efficiency in the dis- 
bursement of relief, such volunteer 


service was discontinued. The 


charity organization societies, how- 
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ever, have increased rather than 
diminished the proportion of their 
work that is done by unpaid volun- 
teer workers. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a successful charity organiza- 
tion society working on any other 
plan. This is precisely because 
their object is the organization of 
charity; in other words, the educa- 
tion and training of the charitably 
disposed individual, the men and 
women who are willing to give 
either time or money, or both, for 
the relief of distress. The chari- 
ty organization society undertakes 
a more difficult task than the direct 
relief of distress. It is to insure 
that the limited amount of charitable 
work which any one society may 
perform shall be done in such a way 
as to train the volunteer who co- 
It.is not too 


much to say that the chief aim of 


operates in doing it. 


the charity organization society 1s 
to improve the charitable methods 
of the general public. Its aim is to 
help the poor, but to do this by per- 
suasive teaching, and, so far as pub- 
lic opinion can accomplish the re- 
sult, by compelling the pastor, the 
church worker, the business and 
professional man, the volunteer of 
every. description, to help the poor 
in wiser and more effective ways. 
This is fundamentally for the sake 
of the poor, and not for the sake of 
adding to the comfort or well-being 
of the well-to-do, though the lat- 
ter are affected incidentally, in that 
their charitable donations are made 


‘See page 189. 
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to accomplish more real good, and 
they are afforded the satisfaction 
which always accompanies work in- 
telligently performed. The distinc- 
tion made by Mr. Frothingham is 
therefore entirely sound.' A provi- 
dent association whose sole aim is 
to help the poor directly should rely 
upon professional agents. An 
associated charities whose chief aim 
is educational must have its corps of 
friendly visitors and must win the 
co-operation of those who do not in 
any formal way enrol themselves 
as workers of the society. Whether 
it does this or not is the ultimate 
test of its success. There are many 


different kinds of which 


friendly visitors may do in all of 


Ww wrk 


which the training that is desired 
may be secured. 

What has been said will indicate 
the natural division of work be- 
tween an association for improving 
the condition of the poor and a 
charity organization society, if both 
exist in the same city. To the for- 
mer will naturally belong the relief 
of the necessities of the poor so far 
as is consistent with the improve- 
ment of their condition, and within 
its scope will also lie numerous 
forms of beneficent activity deter- 
mined by the social needs of the 
time and limited only by the finan- 
cial resources intrusted to the asso- 
ciation by the community, and by 
the capacity for management shown 
by those who 


direct its policy. 


Such an association may properly 
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investigate its own applications for 
relief or may adopt some method of 
co-operation with the charity organ- 
ization society by which the latter 
will do this work. The charity or- 
ganization society, however, should 
seek no monopoly of investigations, ' 
and if the decision as to treatment 
rests upon the association for im- 
proving the condition of the poor, 
there are distinct advantages in 
having its investigations made by its 
own agents. The task of the char- 
ity organization society will be to 
maintain a registration bureau; to 
investigate all applications for assist- 
ance made at its office or referred to 
it by others; to form a plan for the 
adequate treatment of each case; to 
secure the necessary co-operation, 
moral, educational, and financial, in 
carrying this plan into operation; to 
organize relief in individual cases 
when relief should come from vari- 
ous sources personal to the applicant 
or otherwise; and, finally, by the 
employment of the spare hours of all 
who are willing to do any amount of 
charitable work, gradually to im- 
prove the character of all charitable 
work done in the community. This 
difficult 
stances far more discouraging work 


is more and in many in- 


than that of disbursing relief. It 


is for this reason that a_ wise 
worker has said that charity 
organization is not a work to 
which any man_ should put his 


hand unless he is prepared to give 
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to it measure of devotion; 
that it is hard work, requiring time 


and thought, and patience and judg- 


some 


ment.* It is absolutely necessary 
work, and the merit of the charity 
organization societies is that they 
have not merely talked about it, but 
have provided a practicable and defi- 
nite plan by which it can be, and by 
which in a large number of com- 
munities it has been in a very nota 


ble degree, performed. 


It will not be necessary 
The District 


Committee. form ot 


to describe the 
government and of or- 
ganization prevailing in the various 
but 
characteristic of all 


feature 
the 
This is the dis- 


societies, there is one 
except 
smaller societies. 
trict committee through which the 
constructive work of the society on 
behalf of needy families is done. In 
the smaller societies, where it is not 
necessary to divide the territory to be 
covered into districts, there is never- 
theless usually a committee whose 
functions are identical with the dis- 
trict committee of the larger soci- 
eties. The functions of such a com 
mittee can not be better described 
than in the following paragraphs 
from the pen of Mrs. Charles Russell 
Lowell, upon whose initiative the 
New York society was founded and 
who has contributed more to the the- 
ory and to the practice of organized 
charity than any one else in Ameri 
ca: 


' Richmond: What is Charity Organization? The REviEw, Vol. 9, page 496. 


* Mrs. C. R. Lowell: 


Duties of Friendly Visitors. 
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The reason for the formation of 
“district committees” is to arouse a 
local interest in the work, and to 
break up the great city into what Dr. 
Chalmers calls “manageable portions 
of the civic territory,’ because these 
smaller divisions appeal more 
strongly to the imagination of the 
worker than the whole can possibly 
do. To quote Dr. Chalmers again, 

“There is a very great difference in 
respect to its practical influence be- 
tween a task that is indefinite and a 
task that is clearly seen to be over- 
takable. The one has the effect to 
paralyze, the other to quicken exer- 
tion.” 

The first condition of an ideal dis- 
trict committee is, then, that it 
should have a domain not too large 
in which to work. Further, that it 
should be composed of residents in 
that domain who unite together to 
take charge of its public interests 
and to help such poor persons as are 
found, after inquiry, to need help. 
Its special functions are to destroy 
pauperism within the boundaries of 
the district, and also to concern itself 
with all measures that will make 
the lives of persons not paupers, but 
suffering from poverty, more beara- 
ble. 

In dealing with individual cases 
of pauperism and of poverty, the 
main characteristic of its work is 
that it endeavors to find adequate re- 
lief for each person—that is, that it 
to cure and not to alleviate 
merely the distress that appeals to it 
for aid, and as almost all distress of 
the kind that does appeal to strangers 
for aid is of a kind that has its cause 
in some defect of character, the 
building up of character is (or 
ought to be) one of the first objects 
of a district committee in all its re- 
lations with individuals. It is be- 
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cause this character building is the 
distinctive feature of the committee's 
dealings with individuals that what 
are called “friendly visitors” are of 
such tremendous importance, for it 
is only individuals who can influ- 
ence individuals. There can not be 
the slightest taint of mechanism or 
officialism in mae wo rk, and for ev- 
ery miserable, weak, hopeless person 
or family there aa to be a help- 
ing, strong, wise person to under 
take their education. 

One object of the district com 
mittee is to make itself a meeting 
place for all workers from churches 
and charitable societies in its dis- 
trict in order that co-operation 
among them may be a living reality. 
There are weekly meetings to con- 
sider the best way of helping those 
needing help, and at these the 
“friendly visitors” are advised and 
it is decided where and from whom 


any “temporary relief’ needed in 
each individual case is to be ob- 
tained, whether from a society, from 


an individual, or from the employ- 
ers and relations of the person in 
distress, for the district committee 
has no relief funds of its own, and 
is forbidden to have them. 

In order to accomplish its objects 
the district committee must “point 
to higher paths and lead the way” in 
charity, and constantly seek to in- 
fluence more people to work with it. 
In all parts of all cities in these mod- 
ern days there are plenty of people 
who are trying to do good to the 
members of churches or 
societies of various kinds, who are 
full of sympathy with suffering and 
who desire to relieve the sufferers. 
Unfortunately, however, they are 
often too ignorant to know that they 
are ignorant—they think that what 
appears on the surface is all that ex- 


poor, 
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ists, and it seems to them sheer folly 
and hard-heartedness for any one to 
say that there is any harm or any 
danger of harm in giving food to 
people who say they are hungry, in 
supplying clothes to children who 
come begging to them in scanty 
garments, in giving money to 
women with wailing babies in their 
arms. They know nothing, it 
would seem, of human nature, or of 
experience, and they can not imag- 
ine that children should be sent out 
naked and hungry into the cold 
streets for the purpose of gathering 
in money from the pity of the pass- 
ers-by, and that this very giving is 
the cause of the misery the giving 
vainly tries to cure, and that the way 
to cure it is much more difficult. 
Therefore it is the office of the char- 
ity organization society and of its 
district committees to instruct all 
such well-meaning who 


persons, 
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long to do: good, but do not know 
how; to beg and beseech them to 
come together and listen to facts, 
and learn how to do the work they 
have undertaken. There is plenty 
of experience to appeal to. Every 
one, all over the civilized world, who 
has given earnest thought and effort 
to the study of how to help poor peo- 
ple, how to cure pauperism, and how 
to lift the degraded out of their 
degradation is absolutely agreed as 
to methods. 

It is a most encouraging and in- 
spiring fact that there is no diversity 
of opinion among those who have 
experience and who have accepted 
their experience with open minds. 
The universal conclusion is that the 
only way to lift the body is to lift 
the soul first: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 
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